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AbetfaGt 

Th^Es study examined the affaets of Type A bahavlor pattern (SCypa A, intarraedlate, 
Ty^a B) and experlmentar Interaat (high vs* no Interast) on t=he time allocated to 
an axperlmantal task and task perf omiaTiei, Forty undargrsdu^ata atudents 
voK.untaered for the study* The results luggastad that gubjee^ts In the high 
e^c^^arlmanter interast situation spent significantly more f te^^—cholca time on the 
target task than did those in the no eicperlmantar interest ca»Tidltlon, In tha high 
esc^erimanter Intarast condition^ Type isj Bs, and lntarffledl^t:^es spant about tha 
^^fl^e Mount of free-choice time on the anagram--solvlng task, ^ liowever, Typa As 
soL^^ed significantly more anagrams than did Type Bs and Inte^^adlates # In the no 
a3£p«-^rlmenter Interast condition^ no diffarence In task perforMmanca was found* 
SotM&e Implications as related to suhjacti' task parf ormanca du-rring the f raa-"cholce 
par:^iod were discussed. 
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Effects of Type A Bahavlor Pattern and Experlmanter Interest on 
Time Allocatad to an Experlnental Task and Task Parformanca 
Evidanca has accumulated in racent years that Irapllcatai a behavior j^attern^ 
designatad as Type A, as a risk factor for coronary heart disease (GHD) (^raidman 
Si Rosenman, 1974) » This coronary-prone behavior is charactarized by an a^^treme 
sense of time urgency ^ competltivenesa, iDipatlancas aggresslvanass, smbltC^on, 
frequent vocational deadlinas* pressure for vocational productivity, and c-restless 
motor mannerisms and staccato style of verbal response (Jenkins, Rosenmanj & 
Friedman^ 1967)* ^pe B behavior pattern is characterised by "the "relatl\r-« 
absence of this interplay of psychological tralti and situational pres surfed a" 
(Jenkins et al#, 1967 ^ p. 371)* Type B Individuals are mora relaxed, eagjr^^golng, 
satisfied, and unhurried (Ivancevlch $ Kattasonj 1984). 

Type A personality is operatlonali^ed as a "continuous" variable rang^Lng from 
extreme Type A to esctreme B (ItetthewSj 1982), According to Jenkins et al* (1967) ^ 
Type As and Type Bs may be further divided Into two subgroups, I.e., Al, A3i , B3j 
and B4, and "the bulk of the population appgars to fall into the interiiiedi^ate 
categories A2 and B3" (p* 372), It was raiionad that the Inclusion of the 
intermediate category would enable us to examine the differences among Typ^a As, 
Type Bs, and Intermediates (cf. Baron, Russall, & Arms, 1985). The presea^t 
research examined the effects of Type A parsonallty (Type A, intermediate, and 
Type B) and experimenter interest (high vs* no Interest) on subjects' time 
allocated to an exparlmantal task and task performance during the free^cho&ce 
period* 

Type A and Work 

Many studies examined the relationship between Individuals' Type A bel»mvior 
pattern and their "work-related" behavior. For example. Type As tend to Wi3»rk more 
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hours per week and travel mere ilays per year than Type Bs (Howard, Cunningham, & 
Rechnltzer, 1975)* Type 4 lahivior pattern Is correlated with Job Involvement (r^ 
^ .34) (Jenklnii Zygariskis ^ ftoiinm^m, 1971), the Protestant work athlc (r^ ^ ^39, 
and .32) (Tang 4 BB.xmmimt^t ^ LSM), mnd other work related values, e.g., greater 
preference for keeping act I've ind b^my on the job, actively seeking a higher level 
position or itandard of Itvlrt^jand pride In work (Burke & Weir, 1980). 

Type Aa also tend to wort at nemr their maximal rate when there is no 
explicit time deadline (BuMm, PemTiebaker, S Glass ^ 1975| Carver, Coleman, & 
Glass, 1976). Type A coHegg ituderLts also achieve more academic honors than do 
Type Bs (GlasSj 1977)* MattHW, H^Xmrelch, Beane, and Lucker (1980) revealed 
that Type As have more publt^t ttas mnd more research citations In a three-year 
period than Type Bs* Taylor, locke^ X,ee, and Gist (1984) also replicated Matthews 
et al. (1980) study and fovnid gMlaar results. Boyd (1984) found that firms run 
by Type As showed a higher Pet^m on Investment and greater five-year growth in 
sales revenue than firms run byT^pe Bs. It appears that Type As display a higher 
level of work Involvement and produce higher quality and quantity of work 
performance than do Type Bs* 
Type A and Pereelyed Demafld 

Salomon (1984) argued tha^ one factor which affects the amount of invested 
mental effort is a person^ s perceived demand characteristics (PDC) of the 
stiffiulus, task, or contesct* ^ineiore demanding PDC is, the greater the amount 
of mental effort will \0 aKpand^d* Therefore, up to a point, increasing the 

PDC Increases the amount of ^fffort expended for goal attainment. 

It has been aho^ In the liUrat^re that Type As manifest greater 
cardiovascular responses C%i5*^ Pembtoskl, MacDougall, Shields, Petltto, a 
Lushene, 1978) and greater i^dtolic blood pressure (e.g*, Manuck, Craft, & Gold, 
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1 "7% it ",ack & Garland, 1979) than do Type Bs during a variety of challenging 

t isks* Goldband (1980) also laported that Type As manifest slgntf icantly greater 

pressures while working on a highly competitive reaction time task but not 
on the same task when CQmpetition is de^emphaslzed* Sales (1969) has suggested 
^ihat Type As may possess personality traits that cause self -selection into jobs 
that involve a greater exposure to stressors and challenges. 

Further, Type As focus on events that have been defined as being centrally 
lmpor::ant and suppress their attention to peripheral events and stimuli (Matthews 
& Bufnson, 1979). Friedman and Rosenman (1974) observed that Type As show a low 
tendency to ponder leisurely. It was also suggested by Glass (1977) that Type As 
tend to work hard to succeed^ to suppress subjective states (e«g», fatigue) that 
may interfere with task performances, and to conduct their activities at a rapid 
pacet Type As also have a strong desire to master the environment, Herman, 
Blumenthals Blacky and Chesney (1981) further stated that Type As may have the 
tendency to distort self —perception in socially desirable directions* 

Hughes, Jacobs, Schuckerj Chapman, Murray, and Johnson (1983) studied 
individuals' Type A behavior pattern and their nonverbal behavior* Their data 
revealed that Type As spent significantly more time moving about and exploring, 
and less time sitting still than Type Bs during both the waiting and the 
relaxation periods* During the interview period. Type As also gestured more 
frequently than Type Bs, It appears that Type As are more active and have a 
higher level of arousal than Type Bs in both interview and nonintervlew settings* 
It is reasoned that Type As may have considered the whole experiment as being 
centrally important. Therefore^ Type As' nonverbal behavior in the interview 
settings does not differ from their behavior in the nonintervlew setting* 

Based on the results of these studies. Type As display their coronary^prone. 
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competitive behavior pattern only If Typa As exparlence a high level of perceived 
dematid characteristics (PDC) in the experimental conteKti or tasks* Therefore j It 
was plausible that Type As would display different behavior patterns baaed on 
their PDC of the experimenter Interest, 

Tang and Baumelster (1984) suggested that task preference was a function of 
both personal values and task labels. Their data demonstrated that subjects chose 
to perform the target task most during their free-choice period when the label 
(i#e#, work) led them to perceive the task In a way that corresponded to something 
they valued Cl*e^, high work ethic)* 

In the present study the experimental task was also labeled as "work". The 
effects of Type A behavior pattern and experimenter Interest on subjects' 
free-^cholce behavior and task performance were examined* In the high experimenter 
Interest condition^ the experimenter expressed explicitly that the subject was 
expected to pretest on two different tasks during the free-choice period* The 
subject was also informed that he or she could work on whichever one or ones he or 
she felt like J to skip around, or just relax and do nothing. In the no 
experimenter Interest condition , no explicit Instruction was given to the subject 
for the free-choice period* 

Following the rationale provided by Goldband (1980) , Friedman and Rosanman 
(1974) j Matthews and Burnson (1979)^ and Herman et al. (1981) ^ the present author 
reasoned that when the experimenter asked subjects to pretest the two different 
tasks in the free-choice period. Type As would experience a higher level of PDC 
and would work harder and have better performance than would Type Bs. When the 
experimenter showed no Interest In subjects' behavior, then Type As would consider 
the activity as not central to their success (I.e., a lower level of PDC) and 
would perform equally well as those ^pe Bs. Therefore * a significant Interaction 
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effact between Type A behavior pattern and axpeFlmenter Interest on subjects' task 
performance during the free-choice period was expect ed* 

Further, an ^OCOVA was employed using gubjects' task performance during the 
first work period as a covariate. The results of this analysis could be used to 
examine the eKtent to which subjects' free^cholye behavior would be affected by 
their task performance In the first work period. 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were 19 male and 21 female undergraduate students at National Taiwan 
University^ Taiwani Republic of China* They participated as volunteers* 
Ty pe A Personality Measure 

A short measure of Type A personality (Sales, 1969 | Vickerss 1975) was 
adopted for the present study* Each item of this brief, self -completed, nlne^ltem 
scale is presented In the form of a seven^point^ Llkert^type scale ranging from 
"vfiry true of me" (7) to "not at all true of me" (1)* This Type A personality 
sc^le Is correlated significantly with the Jenkins Activity Survey (r ^ .80) and 
is strongly associated with the ^presence of a number of coronary risk factors 
(French & Caplan^ 1969), This scale has an Internal consistency (estlittatad alpha 
coefficient) of ^80 and has a high correlation with the longer scale, r^ - -90 
(Vlckers, 1975)* The Type A personality scale used In this study was tested In a 
pilot study by the present author using 50 undergraduate college students* The 
test-pretest reliability (with four weeks apart) of this Type A personality scale 
was *87, This short measure of Type A personality has been used In several 
studies (e#g*, Byrne, 1981| Caplan, Cobb, S French, 1975| Caplan, Cobb, French, 
Harrison, § Plnneau, .1975| Caplan & Jones, 1975). 

The measure of Type A corona ry^prone behavior (Sales, 1969| Vlckers, 1975) 
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was t3'anBimted Into Chin%s«»-e by the author* The Chinese vetilonof thfe 
quBBt^^QtiMttm W8 lndepend»«ntly translatad back to English by' two psya~Tiologists 
flueTii^ in both Chinese and English. The aim of tranelattdti Mdback t Mnslatlon 
was achtav^ loyalty ot i^Deaning and literal accuracy o£ th% original maasures- 

The pheasant aattior made uomsam minor changes based on the ortgi:nai Engll^^h version, 
tha C^a±nea% vetslon and thmm back translated versions* The f Itial form «Df this 
quest^totinatt ^ tiras thus reg^Brded as possessing a satisfactory ^igree of 
crosa~languag# aqulvalenca^* Psychometric properties of the Type A beh^^vioral 
paCteam and ocKars as us%d in this Chinese sample and an U*S* iimple w^ere 
presa^ated %lagvliire (Tang Baumeisterj 1984), Generally, reguUs sug^gested the 
coiapai^ablltty b^twien th^ ^measures and the two samples ■ 
FrocagltArg 

^CTie petfaoti^lltf quest:^tonnalre was admlnts tared to volunteirs from 1 week to 3 
months befOjfa the time of ^she experiment. Only one subject wgis Involv^^d in each 
eKper^Lmental g^^sion. 

^^^ach ayh Jtct was met h^y a male experimenter and escorted Into the 
expetftiaantal t^ch The esc^^erlmenter was blind as to whether sub je<=^t 's score 
on Type A bahivlor pat^^ern was high or low* The subject waslnfor^ned that the 

purpo^a of this iKpirlment was to study people's "work" relaCedactivit^les* The 
subjat^t was told that he she would solve some Chinese artagtaiii Th^s 

devel»pinent and eons t rue tiai^n of Chinese anagrams were based on previou^^ work by 
Liu* CShmngp and Vang (1979H> , Liu, Chiang, and Yeh <1977), atid Liu and <1977). 

ETie Chineie anagratQa tpvare described as similar to "work" actlvltl^^Sp i.e., 
solvlifeg anagratte bore an l^Hportant resemblance to many wotk ^^Mtt^s^ such as 
the w^^k of a clirk, llbrai— Ian, editor, advertiser, sectetuvyj, hlBtorl^mn, and 
otha^^ • The tnitruct ions f&^r the anagram-solving task specif i&d that t\^.m subject 
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(^) could do the anagrarai In any dt^det, and (b) would have 15 minutes to solve as 
many anagrams as passible • 

Before beginning the anagtam teask, the experimenter reminded the subject to 
"work hard". The subjact then ^or^^ed on the anagrams for 15 minutes » while th^ 
eKperlmenter stayad in the sane to^^ta reading a books After the work period was 
over J the experimenter collected finished papers. The experimenter then 

escorted the subjict into a secotxd room and asked the subject to sit at a table 
with another list of Chinasa anagi^tems and pieces of a Jigsaw puzzle. 

The subject was than randomly Assigned to either the high experimenter 
interest or the no expeflmentet ttifc^rest condition* In the high experimenter 
Interest condltloni the experlmencteif told the subject that he was preparing a 
research project Involving two tag^^Sp i.e., Chinese anagrams and a Jigsaw pusgle* 
A different anagram list was prov±i^3«d. The experimenter asked the subject to 
"pretest" them. All subjects conge-r^teds The experimenter explained that the 
major task for the subject to do wa^« to determine which task was more interesting 
and which was easier than the other « Once the subject could make those two 
Judgments » the subject could work o^ci whichever one or ones he or she felt like, to 
skip around, or could relax and do :»iothing. The experimenter then told the 
subject that he would have to go an^d get a final questionnaire for the subject - 
Thus J the subject would believe tha-^: the experimenter was Interested in how the 
subject spent his or her time* 

In the no experimenter IntefesiK condltlonj the experimenter asked the subject 
to fill out a queitlonnalre but the^n pretended to discover that the questionnaire 
was partly illegible. The eKperimeanter said that he would have to go and make a 
new copy of the queitlonnalre and disked the subject to wait there. The subject 
was then left alone for 15 mlnutea, presumably believing that his or her behavior 
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was ant: rely up to him or her and wiis not of interest to anyone* 

Thi*i«e eKperlmentar entered an adjacent rooiiiand obsarvad tha ^i^abject through a 
One-way mirror for 15 mlnutee, recording the amount ol tliae the d^abject spent on 
each of the two tasks and relaKatlon* After ths 15--mlnute f ree^^^l^mQice period was 
©var, t^ne exparlmenter returned and gave the subject a final qu^^^^ionnalra probing 
the sub _Jact^s feelings about the experiment and the various taikg* ^ The subject 
was tha^si debriefed and asked not to disclose the content and the p^urpose of the 
study* 

Result i 

Su^bjeets were classified as either Type Aj Intermediate Cmidlile third) ^ or 
Type B ^Bccordlng to a three-^way split In their icores on the Type ^ A behavior 
pattern measure. Subjects' task perf ormancei liii, the number of ^ anagrams solved, 
In the SClrst period was analyzed by using a 3 (Type A behavior pst^^tern) x 2 
(experi^mentar interest) analysis of variance CANOVA)* No signif ic^i^^t result was 
found* Therefore^ subjects' performance was not affected by th^^e - two indapendent 
varlabl^^s. 

Th^s main purpose of this Investigation was to examine the eff*^^cts of Type A 
behavloi^c' pattern and experimenter interest on task preferance» As ^measured by the 
amount c^f time (In seconds) subjects chose to ipetid on the anagfaii^^solving task 
during ^^he frea^choice period^ and task perforwance, as measured the number of 

anagran^^ solved during the free^cholce period* A 3 (Type A behavl^^r pattern) x 2 
(experl^nenter interest) analysis of Variance C^OVA) on task prafancence revealed 
one slg^alf leant results The significant main effect of experimetit^er interest, 
(1, 34) ^ 7*66p ^ = .009, omega squared ^ .137, suggested that gub^Jects In the 
high ex^^arlmenter interest condition spent slgTilflcantly more time on the target 
aetlvlt^^ during the free^cholce parlod (M ^ STJiOO) than did gubja^cts in the no 
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axp^f^-Tnenter Interest condition (M ^ 234.55)* The main effect of behavior pattern 
falla^a to reach slgnlf icancei £ (2. 34) ^ .80^ £^ Thmtmfot^m^ Type As and 

Type ^38 showed the same level of task preferanca on the target ac^:lvlty during the 
frae^&^holce period. The Interasitlon effect between behavior patc^srn and 
exp^jr^Ementer Interaat was not significant, (2, 34) ^ 2-36j» ^ ^ omega 
aqua^^^d ^ .055. Therebyp Type As' free— choice behavior was not dtifferent from 
th#t oef Type Bs with or without experimenter Intertst. 

C~ t was also the Interests of the present study to eKamltie tVi^s number of 
anagrte.ins actually solved during the free^cholce period. The laaln ^ ^effect of 
6Hp^rjL_fBenter Interest on task perfor™nce, £ Cl, 34) ^ 16.97, < .001, omega 
Iqua^te^d ^ .236, revealed that subjects solved mora anagrams In th^^ high 
i3cp%ifl^inenter Interest condition (M ^ 10.6) than did those In the itso eKperlmenter 
int©if^=st condition (M « 2,5). Further, the Interaction effect b^t—ween Type A 
bihavi=~or pattern and experimenter Interest on task picf ormanc^ t^as =^ significant, P 
{%. 34 ^5 s 5*99, jg^ ^ #006, omega squared ^ .147. The means of ths interaction 
gffeet are presented in Table 1. The main effect of Type A bahavl _or pattern on 
tisk P'^-^rf ormance was not significant, (2, 34) ^ 2*36, ^ = .11, OMmega squared ^ 
.04. 
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F«Dr the high e^erlmenter Interest condltlonj the simple n&ln--=— effects test 
wii sll^nlf leant , £ (2, 34) ^ 6.83, ^ *003. Further LSD proaedurifc^ suggested that 
Typa solved more anagrams during the free^cholcs period than dlasid Intermediates 

find TysP® (£s < -05). in the no experimenter intsrest condittojis., the simple 
imln-aMfecta test failed to reach significance, F (2, 34)^ 1*03, »^ ^ .368. 
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For Type As, the results of the simple maln-ef facts test showed that Type As 
in the high exparlmentar interast condition solved more anagrams during the 
fraa^choica period than did those in the no experimancer Intarest condition ^ F (1, 
34) ^ 22*20, £ ^ *000. For Type Bs, similar result was found, F (1, 34) = 5,47, 2. 
^ .025* That Is, Type Bs in the high experimentar interast group also performed 
better than did those In the no axperimanter Interest group. Howavar, for 
interraadiataa, the simple main-affects test was not significant, £ (1, 34) ^ *01, 
2^ ^ .905. 

Using perforfflance on the first task as a cOvariate, the results of an ANOCOVA 
showed that the main effect of expe^ .menter Interest on task performance was again 
significant, F (1, 33) - 16*54, p - .001* Further, the Intaractlon effect on task 
performance also reached significance, £ (1, 33) ^ 5*80, 2. ^ -007, Therefore, 
subjects' task performance during the fraa-choica period was not affected by their 
performance during tha first period. 

Discussion 

The present study examined the effacts of Type A behavior pattern and 
experlmanter Intarest on the time allocated to an axperlmental task and task 
performance. In the, first work period, all subjects were asked to solve some 
anagrams* With the same level of perceived demand characteristics (PDC) and ths 
presence of the experimenter, all subjects performed equally well on the task. 

In the second work period, subjects were given a 15-mlnuta free-choice 
period. In the high experimenter Intarest group, subjects were given some 
specific Instmictlons to pretest some materials and were also asked to work on 
whichever one or ones they felt like, or Just to relax and do nothing. Without the 
presence of the experimenter, subjects in the high experimenter interest group 
still experienced a very high level of PDC. However, in the no experimenter 
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interest group, subjects were given no explicit Instructions at all. Therefore, 
subjeGts would perceive that their behavior during the free-choice period was 
completely up to them. That is, subjects in the no experimenter Interest group 
would experience a very low level of PDC. 

Salomon (1984) suggested that a peraon's invested mental effort is affected 
by his or her PDC of the stimulus, task, or context. The results of the present 
study suggested that subjects in the high experimenter interest situation spent 
significantly more time on the target task than did those in the no experiraenter 
interest condition. Therefore, subjects' PDC may have played an important role in 
their free-choice behavior. 

It should be pointed out that during the free-choice period, all subjects In 
the high experimenter interest group spend about the same amount of time on the 
target activity regradless of their Type A behavior pattern. This was also true 
for subjects in the no experimenter Interest group. Subjects In the high 
experimenter Interest group may have experienced a high level of PDC, therefore, 
all subjects spend about the same amount of time on the task in order to fulfill 
their role in the experiment regardless of their own personal preferences (i.e.. 
Type A behavior pattern). Subjects in the no experimenter interest group did not 
receive any instructions from the experimenter, thus, they felt that they were not 
obligated to do anything during the free-choice period and had a very low level of 
PDC* Therefore, Type As, Bs, and Intermediates spent very little, if any, time on 
the anagrams. 

When subjects'' task performance, as measured by the number of anagrams solved 
during the free--cholce period, was examined, a significant Interaction effect 
between Type A personality and experimenter interest was found. It has been 
suggested In the literature that Type As tend to work at near their maximal rate 
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whan there is no ©Kplicit tlma deadline (Burnam et al., 1975; Carver at al., 
1976), Further J Type As also tend to have higher quallCy and quantity of work 
performanca than do Type Bs (e.g., Boyd, 1984| Glass, 1977| ttetthews at al., 1980; 
Taylor at al*, 1984)* In the present study, after Type As finished their 
performance on a "work-relatad" task In the first period, they tended to carry the 
reaidual perception of the task to the free-choice parlod (Tang S Baumelster, 
1984). In the high eKparimentar interest condition. Type As might have perceived 
thalr behavior in the free-cholca period as a vary important part of the 
es^erimant, thereby, they further eKarted thalr effort in doing wall on the task. 

Type Bs are more ralaKad, less competitive , and mora easy-going than Type As 
(e.g., Ivancevlch & Natteson, 1984), In the high experimenter Interest condition, 
when Type Bs were given free choice In the experiment, they tended to be more 
relaxed than did those Type As, Since Type Bs also have the same level of PDC as 
Type As have, Type Bs also spend time on the target task in order to fulfill their 
role in the experiment and the requirements suggested by the experimentar * 
Therefore, given free choice. Type Bs In the high axperlmenter interest condition 
tended to behave in such a manner that thay looked busy In the study. However, 
Type Bs did not work on the anagrams as hard as those Type As, The results of the 
present study showed that in the high experimenter Interest group. Type As and Bs 
spent about the same amount of time on the target task, however. Type As solved 
more anagrams than did Type Bs, 

The results of the present study further supported the notion that Type As 
are more productive than Type Bs <cf, Boyd, 1984| Burnam et al. , 1975| Matthews 
et al,, 1980i Taylor et al*, 1984); However, It should be pointed out that Type 
As are more productive than Type Bs only when subjects are given specific, 
explicit Instructions in the axperimant (l.e*, in the high experimenter interest 
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condition). In the no experimenter Interest condition, no difference between 
As and Bs^ task performance was found. It is possible that both Type As and Bs in 
the no experimenter interest group experience a low level of FDC in the present 
study. Thereby, Type As are just as relaxed as Type Bs during the free-choice 
period. 

Intermediates in the experiment are different from Type As and Bs* 
Intermediates are not as competitive as Type As and are not as easy-going and 
relaxed as Type Bs* In the high experimenter interest group, intermediates spent 
about the same amount of time on the anagrams as Type As and Bs in order to 
fulfill their role In the e%pertment, however, they did not work as hard as Type 
As* 'ntm present results suggested that intermediates solved significantly less 
anagrams than did ^pe As, 

In the no e^erimenter interest group, intermediates also spent their time on 
the anagrams and actually worked on the task. The results of the present 
investigation showed that intermediates spent about the same amount of time on the 
task and solved about the same number of anagrams in the experiment regardless of 
the experimenter Interest manipulation* It appears that Intermediates might have 
experienced a high level of PDC and thus displayed a high level of arousal in the 
experiment* It is also possible that intermediates are consistent and 
conscientious workers, thereby, they work steadily on the task regardless of 
whether other people are paying attention to them or not. That is, intermediates' 
task preference and task performance do not seem to be affected by their motive to 
please others or to project a favorable public image (cf, Baumeister, 1982)* 
There was no specific measures of subjects' approval motive and conscience in the 
present study* Future research should also examine the relationship between 
intermediates' work related behavior and their social approval motive* 
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Further, Type As In tha high axperlmentar Intarast condition solvad more 
anagrams than did thosa in tha no eKparlmentar intarast condition* This was also 
trua for Type Bs. It appears t:hat Type As and Bs^ task performance during tha 
frae-^choica period was aff acted by the manipulation of axperimanter Interest, 
whereas Intermediates^ was not* Thereby ^ the results of the Hughes et al, (1983) 
study were not fully supportad by the present data* 

The results of tha present study also support the notion that Type As exhibit 
their coronary-^prona behavior pattern only whan they perceive the task as ralevant 
to their striving for success (cf* Friedman & Rosenman, 1974; Glass, 1977; 
Goldband^ 1980)* Without such a perception^ the differences between Type As and 
Bs are often minimal. Finally, It should be pointed out that Type Bs' low task 
performance during the free-choice period, as compared with that of Type As, was 
not caused by the lack of ability, rather, it was probably caused by the lack of 
demand characteristics (from tha experimenter), lack of involvement and 
motivation, and their behavior pattern* 

The implications of the prasent findings for an industrial work setting are 
suggestad as follows. Firsts work assignments should be expressed vary explicitly 
and clearly* Further, the results of the prasent Investigation support the notion 
that goal setting Locke^ 1968| Locka, Shaw, Saare, & Latham, 1981| Locke & 

Latham, 1984) will help people to achieve a high level of perfomance In a work 
setting. However, the same goal setting process may not be equally applicable to 
Type As and Bs. That is. If goals are set for people to work on, Type Bs m^y 
simply want to look b^^l^:, or to please people who are Interested in what Type Bs 
have to offer* Therefore, given free choice. Type Bs spend time on the task, 
however, they perform poorly on the task. It is plauslbla that close supervision 
or strong demand characteristics from a supervisor may kmmp Type Bs working at 
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their maximal rats of performance. The results of the present study further 
supportad the finding that setting a apaciflc goal combined with supervisory 
presence to ensure goal comnitment will bring about a significant Increase In 
productivity (cf. Latham & Locke. 1979). Future research should focus on ways of 
l^roving ^pe Bs' task performance on an activity. 

Moreover, although ^pe A behavior pattern and the Protestant work ethic were 
correlated (e.g.. Tang & Baumelster, 1984), yet these two variables had different 
effects on people's task preference. The results of Tang and Baumelster 's (1984) 
study showed that subjects who endorsed the Protestant work ethic (PEs) spent more 
free-choice time performing the target activity that had been labeled as "work" 
than did subjects who opposed the work ethic. In the present study, the same 
anagram-solving task was also labeled as "work". However, no difference between 
Type As and Type Bs on task preference was found. Therefore, It appeared that 
given free choice, low PEs would have a much lower motive to work on a "work" 
related task than Type Bs. Type Bs in the present study may have a much strong 
motive to appear "work-oriented" than low PEs. Therefore, given free choice, Type 
Bs in the high experiment Interest condition might have expressed a vary high 
level of self-presentational concerns or socially desirable behavior In the study. 

Recently, methods of coping with social desirability bias were discussed in 
the literature (cf, Nederhof, 1985). More research is needed to examine the 
relationship between people's Type A behavior pattern and their social approval 
motive in different situations. 
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Table 1 

Task Performance During the Free^Choice Period 



Experimenter Interest 



Behavior Pattern High No 



Type A 18,67 1,43 

Intermediate 5,00 5*17 

Type B 9.29 1.29 



Note * Humbera represent mean number of anagrams salved during the 
frea^choice period. 



